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SFEAJgNG  TIME;    10  minutes. 

AMOIMCEI'.iElTT ;  Among  the  interesting  little  creatures  that  live  in  American 
fields  and  gardens,  is  the  mole.    The  mole  has  two  sides,  neither  of  which 

town  farmers  should  "be  blind  to.     It  produces  salable  fur  it  also  damages 

lawns  and  gardens.     It  eats  harmful  insects  it  also  eats  "beneficial  in- 
sects.    So  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?    The  answer  is  given  in  today's 
PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARIvIERS/  prepared  for  Station  's  radio  audience  by  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

 ooOoo  


"These  pesky-pocket-gophers  are  ruining  my  lawni" 

It  was  ray  friend,  Collins,  speaking.    He  kicked  at  a  little  pile  of 
earth  in  the  center  of  the  green  grass.    He  turned  to  me  and  pointed  out  the 
little  ridges  of  earth  that  criss-crossed  the  sward,    I  saw  small  mounds  of 
black  dirt  here  and  there.... 

"Let's  take  a  look  at  one  of  those  piles  of  dirt,  Collins,"  I  said. 

We  knelt  down  in  the  grass  and  Collins  begaja  to  poke  into  the  earth 
with  his  finger.    The  mounds  looked  like  small  volcanoes  meuie  of  compact 
little  balls  of  earth  pushed  up  from  the  center.    Some  of  the  earth  balls 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  pile. 

"Moles  made  these,"  I  told  Collins,    "Pocket-gophers  weren't  to  blame." 

"  Moles,  eh?"  he  said,    "They're  blind,  arenH  they?    And  donH  they 
work  only  certain  hours  in  the  day  and  night?" 

"Well,"  I  began,  "most  moles  don't  seem  to  have  much  use  for  the  sense 
of  sight.    And  many  people  think  they  work  only  at  certain  times.    But,  from  all 
I've  been  able  to  find  out,  moles  work  ANY  hour  of  day  or  night." 

"I'd  think  that  from  the  looks  #f  this  lawn,**  said  Collins  with  rather  k 
a  sour  smile,    "How  am  I  going  to  get  rid  of  'em?"  1 

I 

We  sat  dovm  on  a  garden  seat  and  I  began.    You  can't  finish  a  thing 
like  this  off  in  2  minutes.  1 
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"You  have  to  know  something  atout  moles  and  how  they  livu  "before  you 
can  fight  them  with  any  success,"  I  said.     "Moles  are  j-ust  about  the  hardest 
pest  I  know  of  to  control. 

"There  are  5  groups  of  true  moles  living  in  the  United  States  at  present, 
"but  no. moles  are  known  in  the  Great  Basin  and  Rock;-  Mountain  regions.  They 
don't  seem  to  make  much  headway  in  arid  regions  where  the  soil's  likely  to 
"be  dry  to  support  earthworms.    You  know,  moles  live  mainly  on  insects  and 
earthworms.    The  conmon  mole  of  the  eastern  United  States  may  "be  found  almost 
anywhere  south  of  Hew  England,  Hew  York,  Michigan,  and  central  Mirjiesota. 
The  star-nosed  mole  is  found  in  some  sections,  instead  of  the  common  mole. 

And,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Townsend  mole        the  largest  of  its  kind  on 

the  North  American  Continent  is  found.    The  Gibbs  mole  also  lives  on  the 

West  Coast,  but  it's  so  rare  few  persons  ever  see  it. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  THAT,"  I  went  on,  "few  persons  ever  see  Ain  kind  of 

mole.    Most  people  confuse  the  mole  with  other  small  animals  especially 

the  shrew,  the  vole,  the  meadow  mouse,  and  the  pocket  gopher.    However,  a  little 
obse2rvation  will  tea^ih  you  that  the  cheek  pouches  of  the  pocket  gopher  dis- 
tinguish that  animal  from  the  true  mole.     The  mole,  you  know,  is  not  a  rodent. 

Furthermore,  it's  sightless         or  nearly  so.     It  has  short,  stout  front  limbs 

ending  in  broad,  rounded  hands  with  palms  turned  outward.    It  has  a  rather  long 

body  close,  plush-like  fur  a  pointed  snout  and  a  short  tail.  Moles 

seem  to  have  no  eyes.    Anyhow,  their  eyes  are  hard  to  find  because  they're 
hidden  beneath  the  fur  or  skin." 

"How  do  they  live?"  asked  Collins. 

"Well,  first  of  all,  they  live  underground,"  I  said.    "They  have  a  sen- 
sitive touch  keen  hearing  and  a  sharp  sense  of  smell.    The  little  rascals 

seldom  venture  outside  of  their  tunnels        but  it's  pretty  certain  that  they 

do  come  out,  occasionally,  because  the  skulls  and  other  bones  of  moles  are 
often  found  about  the  nesting  places  of  owls. 

"As  I  say,  moles  are  rather  mysterious  little  animals.    But  when  they're 
living  in  lawns,  gardens,  or  fields,  they  have  a  tough  time  hiding  their  homes. 
They  give  themselves  away  in  these  ridges  and  mounds  of  earth  you  have  already 
noticed  on  your  lawn.    The  ridges  hide  the  underground  runways  and  show  the 
direction  and  course  of  the  animals'  hijnting  paths,  which  are  so  close  to  the 
surface  tnat  the  sod  or  soil  crust  is  raised.     The  mounds  indicate  deeper 
tunneliiTg  as  they're  formed  of  the  earth  pushed  up  from  lower  workings  where  the 
soil's  too  compact  to  be  simply  crowded  aside.    These  mounds  are  common  in 
mole-infested  country  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  but  not  so  conmon  in  the  East. 

"The  more  permanent  tunnels  of  the  mole  usually  run  along  fences,  hedges, 
walks,  plant  rows,  aiid  the  ridges  of  open  fields.     The  mole  likes  these  situa- 
tions because  they  help  to  conceal  his  runways.     Such  burrows  vary  in  depth 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  levels  beneath  the  reach  of  a  plow.     They  don't 

seem  to  have  any  plan  but  run  into  great  lab;y-rinths  with  enlargeneiits  here 

and  tr.ere.     In  the  breeding  season,  nests  of  half-dried  grass,  or  grass  and 
leaves,  will  be  found  in  these  small  underground  rooms.    Above  the  level  of 
the  deeper  tunnels,  the  mole  has  a  system  of  shallow  runwaj-s  in  which  he  hunts 
for  food." 
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Collins  asked  how  moles  dig  these  rcuiways. 

I  told  him  that  moles  almost  SWIM  through  the  soil.    The  powerful  action 
of  the  heavy  shoulder  muscles  "brings  the  hands  forward,  palms  outward,  until 
they  almost  touch  in  front  of  the  snout.    The  hands  are  then  pushed  "backward 
and  outward  to  shove  the  soil  aside,  while  the  "body  follows  in  the  passageway 
made  hy  the  digging.    Moles  don't  use  their  snouts  for  digging.    The  snout 
is  a  sensitive  organ  of  touch. 

"Moles  don't  hibernate,"  I  went  on,  "and  they  work  night  and  day,  at 
irregular  periods.    They're  slow  breeders.    The  young  are  "brought  forth  early 
in  the  Spring  and  there  are  usually  three  of  four  in  a  litter,  depending  on 

the  kind  of  mole.    Young  moles  grow  amazingly  fast        a  month  or  two  after 

"birth,  an  ordinary  person  can't  tell  young  from  old." 

"What  do  they  eat?"  Collins  asked. 

"They  eat  a  lot,"  I  said,  smiling,    "^mole's  appetite  is  mighty  hard 
to  Satisfy.    Earthworms  and  white  grubs  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  menu  of  the 
eastern  mole.    Beetles  and  their  larvae  and  other  insects  that  enter  the 

ground  spiders  centipedes  cocoons,  and  similar  things,  are  also 

gobbled  up.    Once  in  a  while,  a  mole  will  vary  its  diet  with  a  bit  of  vege- 
table food  such  as  seed  oats,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  peanuts. 

"So  balancing  the  thing  it  seems  that  moles  are  mainly  beneficial, 

so  far  as  food  habits  are  concerned        or  at  least  neutral.     Some  of  the  big 

Townsend  moles  of  the  West  Coast  have  been  known  to  destroy  sprouting  corn 
and  peas  and  the  newly  formed  bulbs  of  flowers,  as  well  as  root  crops,  But 
where  they  DO  cause  damage,  is  in  lawns  and  gardens  where  they're  sometimes 

found  in  such  n-urabers  that  they  literally  dig  up  the  groimd  throw  up  mounds 

of  earth  and  long,  crooked  ridges  on  the  surface         tear  up  the  roots  of 

plants — —  displace  bulbs  and  work  havoc  in  general.    As  they're  doing 

right  here  in  your  own.  lawn,  Collins,"  I  said. 

"And  that  brings  us  down  to  control  measures,"  said  Collins. 

"Exactly,"  said  I.     "You  can't  poison  moles  with  any  great  success, 
because  they  eat  live  prey.    You  can't  kill  'em  with  a  gun  or  anything  like 
that  because  you  seldom  see  moles.     Traps  are  the  only  practi«al  way  out, 

"You  see,  it's  easy  to  locate  the  runways  of  moles  by  the  ridges  and 
mounds  of  earth.    All  right,  then.    In  the  East,  set  your  trap  in  the  h'onting 
paths  marked  by  the  earth  ridges.     In  the  West,  set  the  traps  in  the  deeper 
runways.     Send  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1247-E, 
called  A^IERICAN  MOMS,  for  instructions  on  how  to  set  the  traps  and  so  on. 
The  bulletin  also  tells  the  kinds  of  traps  to  use.    It's  good  to  know  some- 
thing about  correct  trapping  methods  because  mole  skins  are  valiiable,  you  see. 

"It's  like  this—-  Most  Americans  have  treated  moles  purely  as  a 
nuisance.    But  in  some  European  countries,  moles  are  trapped  on  quite  a  large 
scale,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  'em  as  a  pest,  but  also  to  harvest  their  pelts 
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for  cash.    Millions  of  European  moleskins  have  "been  used  "by  manufacturing 
furriers  in  the  United  States  and,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  Europe  furnished 
our  whole  supply.     The  skins  of  some  of  the  American  moles,  however   partic- 
ularly of  the  large  ones  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  larger  and  of  "better 

texture  than  the  European  product.     There's  now  a  growing  demand  for  domestic 
moleskins  and  even  the  pelt  of  the  common  mole  of  the  Eastern  States  might 
"be  marketed  for  a  small  profit  if  collected  in  s.ufficient  numbers.    But,  at 
that,   it  isn't  profita'ble  to  grow  moles  for  their  fur.    But  I  do  know  this," 

I  concluded,  "at  times  when  moleskin  garments  are  in  style  or  when  the 

skins  can  he  gotten  at  all  the  volume  of  the  American  moleskin  "business 

sometimes  reaches  between  2  and  3  million  dollars  a  year." 

Collins  looked  interested.     "When  do  you  trap  and  how  do  you  prepare  the 
skins?"  he  asked. 

"That's  another  techinal  matter  fully  descri"bed  in  the  "bulletin,"  I  said. 
"Anyhow,  my  time  is  up.    Just  send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  J^ricul- 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmer*'  Bulletin  1247-E, 
called  AMERICAIT  MOLES  AS  AGRICULTURAL  PESTS  AITO  AS  EUR  PRODUCERS." 

 ooOoo  

AMOUITCEM.ENT:  That  concludes  today's  reading  from  Uncle  Sam's  PRIMER  FOR 
TOm  FARMERS.  Another  PRIMER  will  he  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  Station  ,  next  Thursday. 


#  #  # 
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SP3AZI1TG  Tllffl:    10  minutes. 


AIHTOUlTCSlviSITT ;     Oxur  friend,  I.!r.  Thodpson,  who  is  "b-usy  improving  his  home 
in  Fairfields,  has  most  of  his  garden  in  now.    And,  with  that  off  his  mind, 
he  has  a  hit  of  time  to  think  of  other  improvements  ahout  his  place.  So 
he  went  to  W.R.B.,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  specialists,  for  information 
on  climhir^  plants  to  shade  his  porch  and  to  cover  the  gso'age  and  chicken 
house,     rniat  W.E.B.  tells  him  co:r^s  as  today's  PRDSH  J'OR  TOM  FAHI.ERS, 

prepared  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Station  's 

town  Gardener  audience.    W.R.B.  speaking. 


As  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  work  last  night,  I  overtook  neighbor 
Thompson  in  front  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

He  gave  me  the  customary  greetings  said  he'd  left  his  caj-  to  have 

some  work  done  on  it  and  I  invited  him  to  ride  home  with  me.     Vie  live  near 

each  other  and  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  talk  with  him.     Thompson's  a  good 
neighbor  and  he's  certainly  working  wonders  with  the  old  Adami '  place  which  he 
"bought  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

But  of  course  I  don't  tell  him  that .  We  usually  have  our  little  joke. 
So,  when  we  reached  his  place,  I  stopped  at  the  front  and  studied  the  looks 
of  his  front  yard.     I  could  see  part  of  the  hack^^ard  and  Thompson's  new 
garage  stood  out  like  a  sore  th-umh. 

"It's  all  right  to  let  the  town  know  you  can  afford  a  new  car,"  I  said 
with  a  grin,  "hut  if  I  were  you,  I'd  put  a  bit  of  camouflage  around  that  new 
garage  of  yours," 

"Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about,  W.R.B.,"  said  Thompson. 
"Garat^es  and  poultry  houses  are  useful,  but  when  they  look  like  mine  I  figure 

they'd  better  not  be  quite  so  conspicuous.     I'd  like  a  climber   something 

that'll  grow  fast.     I  also  want  something  that'll  cover  the  south  side  of  my 
back  porch," 

"Easy,"  I  said — -  "especially  is  you  want  an  AMUAL.    In  that  case, 

you  have  a  lot  of  good  plants  to  choose  from.    Japanese  morning  glories   not 

the  concTion  morning  glories  which  self-seed  and  become  a  troublesome  weed  

but  tl'e  large-flowered  Japanese  kind,  are  fine.     Soalr  the  seed  over  night  in 
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luLcewarn:!  water.     Th,en  plant  in  rich  soil  where  you  want  the  plants  to  grow. 
Put  up  some  strings  or  a  wire  trellis  for  them  to  climh  on.    You'll  get  plenty 
of  shade  for  rour  porch,  and  jJlenty  of  flowers. 

'      ''n]lie  moon  vine's  another  good  one  for  your  purpose,"  I  went  on,  "The 

Moon  vine  is  a  large  flowered  climher  of  the  morning  glory  group  but  the 

seeds  of  the  moon  vine  are  a  hit  hard  to  start  and  mayhe  you'd  do  better  to 
hu;/  2  or  3  plants  at  the  seedstore  or  florist's  shop. 

"The  Scarlet  Runner  bean  is  a  very  good  ornamental  climber.    You  could 
use  it  to  shade  your  porch  or  to  cover  that  chicken  house  of  yours.     You  could 
also  use  it  to  screen  an  unsightly  fence.    Plant  Scarlet  Runner  beans  the  same 
as  you'd  plant  climbing  beans  of  any  kind.    But  I  always  say  that  folks  who  live 
where  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  troublesome,  had  better  not  use  the  Scarlet 
Runner." 

"How  about  gourds?"  Thompson  asked.    "I  like  gourds  and  tho'oght  I'd 
plant  some  on  the  south  side  of  the  garage." 

"Gourds  are  fine,"  I  said.     "And  there's  a  wonderful  variety  to  choose 
from.     Certain  varieties  of  gourds  make  a  very  close  growth  and  good  shade. 
But  other  kinds  don't  do  so  well  for  this  purpose.     Tlie  gourds  themselves  are 
very  good  to  look  at.     If  you  want  some  real  fun,  just  buy  a  packet  of  mixed 
gourd  seed         plant  it  along  the  fence  back  of  your  garden.     You'll  get  57 
varieties.    Gourds  are  also  fine  for  covering  a  temporary  arbor.    Por  example, 
if  you  want  to  shade  a  sand  pile  where  your  children  pipy,  you  can  put  up 

4  posts        nail  some  cross  pieces  on         stretch  some  wire  netting  over  them  

and  then  plant  gourds.     You'^ll  get  some  good  shade  and  perhaps  have  some  gourds 
to  dry  for  an  ornamental  collection.     Some  of  the  gcmN3.s  are  used  for  food, 

the  young  fruits  being  cooked  the  same  T;ay  as  Summer  squash  or  vegetable  marrov/J' 

5  Thompson  said  he'd  have  to  try  some  gourds  this  year  and  maybe  become 
a  gourd  collector.  Then,  "iyhat  is  the  Kudzu  vine?"  he  asked.  "I've  seen  it 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  seed  catalogs o" 

"Tlie  Kudzu  vine  belongs  to  the  bean  family,"  I  told  him,     "It's  a 
P3EEMIAL  with  large,  starchy  roots.     It  makes  a  wonderful  growth,  and  v/hen 
it  gets  a  start,  the  Kudzu  vine  will  often  grow  a  foot  or  more  over  night. 
In  fact,  it'll  cover  an  arbor  or  porch  in  just  a  few  days.    It  Winter-kills 

badly  in  the  Uorth  buit  a  man  can  cut  it  down  each  Pall  or  Spring  and  the 

roots  will  send  up  a  new  growth  as  soon  as  the  ground  warms  up.     This  plant 

doesn't  start  quite  as  early  as  some  other  plants        but  it  makes  up  for  lost 

time  when  it  does  start  growing.     It's  best  suited  to  Southern  conditions,  but 
it'll  grow  well  through  all  the  middle-lTorth.    Don't  let  the  vines  of  the  Kudzu 
trail  on  the  ground  or  they'll  take  root  at  the  joints  and  give  trouble.  And 
I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  plant  it  on  the  poultry  yard  fence.     It'll  make  such 
a  heavy  growth  it  may  break  the  fence  down.     I  tried  it  once  and  had  to  build 
a  new  fence.    Kudzu  vine  is  excellent  for  covering  an  arbor  and  for  shading 
porches,  but  it'll  need  strong  wires  or  a  wooden  framework  to  hold  it  up," 

"They  tell  me  that  you  can  grow  climbing  Lima  beans  along  a  fence," 
said  iray  neighbor,     "Is  that  a  fact?" 
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"It's  a  fact,  Thonipson,"  I  said.    Lima  "beans  vrill  rr^ke  good  ''j.ss  of  a 

fence." 

"Sas''  I  planted  Lima  "beans  on  the  po"altr-'  fence,"  he  77ent  on.  "Wouldn't 
the  chichens  "bother  then?" 

"Can't  say,"  I  said.    "I've  grown  fine  Lina  oeans  on  the  wire  fence 
around  the  vard  where  I  keep  my  small  chickens.    And  I  knew  one  gardener  who 
grew  quite  a  few  of  these  "beajns  for  his  taole  "by  planting  the  "beans  aro^JJld  the 
"back  porch.    Hhe  vines  shiaded  his  porch  and,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  fair 
crop  of  "oeans. 

Then  I  pointed  out  the  wire  fence  "between  Thompson's  lot  and  his  neigh"bor 
on  the  south.     "Why  don't  you  make  arrangements  with  your  neigh"bor  for  "both 
of  you  to  plant  some  Lima  "beans  along  that  fence?"  I  asked.    "You  could  go 
halves  on  the  work  a-ad  the  cost  of  seed  and  then  "both  get  the  advantage  of  the 
crop." 

"Good  idea,"  said  Tlionrpson  "I'll  do  it." 

Tlien  we  cane  "back  to  the  matter  of  planting  climoers  for  shade.     I  told 
Thompson  that  there's  nothing  finer  than  clematis- —  especially  the  species 
of  clematis  known  as  Clematis  pamiculata.    Clematis  is  hardy  thro"ughout  the 

greater  part  of  the  country        has  small,  rich,  green  foliage         and  pure 

white,  deliciously  fragrant  flowers.     It  "blooms  during  A-Jgust  and  Septemher 
and  the  flowers  are  followed  "by  a  mass  of  silvery  seed  rods  which  inake  an 
attractive  appearance  all  during  the  Fall  and  earl--  WirJ.er.     Olematis  is  fine 
for  covering  all  sorts  of  trellises,  rock-work,  and  s"''sn  for  growir^-  on- 
sloping  "banks.     It  won't  support  itself  on  a  "brick  T-,a._l,  "but  needs  some  kind 
of  a  trellis  or  support  to  clim"b  on. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  the  numerous  honeysuckles ,  or  woodbines,  are  also 
suita'ole  for  shade  and  for  covering  trellises.     Tlie  ccTirxon  JaDanese  honey- 
suckle grows  wild  thro"ughout  the  '.icre  temperate  sections  of  the  co"jntry,  "but 
"becomes  a  pest  where  it's  allowed  to  ru:i  wild.    ITever  let  honeysuckle  run  wild. 

Thompson  smiled.     I  went  on  

For  a  real  noveltj^  and  for  covering  fences,  there's  perhaps  nothing  to 
eq^oal  Balloon  Vine,  sometimes  called  Love-in-a-Pi.ii f .    The  Balloon  1'"ine  will  grow 
in  the  hottest  places  where  it's  exposed  to  full  sunshine  and  T:ay  "be  started  "by 
plantir-g  the  seeds  where  you  want  the  plants  to  grow.    This  vine  grows  fast. 
The  flowers  are  white.     The  seed  pods,  which  look  like  small  "balloons,  are  the 
most  interestir^-.     Children  have  great  sport  "breaking  the  tiny  "balloons  Just  to 
hear  them  pop. 

The  hardy  Jasmines  are  ahout  the  finest  clim"bers  we  have — -  especially 
for  growing  in  the  South.    But  if  you  live  north  of  Washington,  D.C.,  "better 
not  try  Jasmine.    Even  in  the  climate  of  Washir^ton,  they  have  to  "be  planted  in 
a  protected  place.    There  are  two  kinds  of  hardy  Jasmines  that  are  recommended 

for  general  outdoor  planting  in  the  South         one  having  yellow  flowers,  the 

other  white  flowerso    Both  are  very  fragrant. 
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"Another  plant  70U  could  use  to  shade  that  pol-Ch^  Thornpsonj"  I  continued, 
"is  the  listeria*  The  variety  most  commonly  grown  has  delicate  violet-blue 
flowers.    Another  variety  has  pure  white  flowers,     listerias  are  queer  about 
"blooming.     Some  plants  will  bloom  heavily  while  others  nearly  refuse  to  bloom 
at  all.     Some  Wisterias  have  a  very  short  blooming  period  while  others 
continue  to  bloon  over  a  much  longer  time.    Wisterias  need  a  rich  soil.  But 
when  they're  well  cared  for,  they  mak:e  a  splendid  plant  for  covering  pergolas 
and  perroanent  Smmer  houses  and  arbors." 

I  paused.    Thompson  said  that  he  guessed  he  could  make  a  good  choice  out 
of  all  the  climbers  I  mentioned.     I  said  that  if  he  couldn't,  he  could  talk 
about  climbing  roses  with  me  later.     It  was  about  dinner  time  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  late. 

 ooOoo  

AIU'TOITiTCEI/IEITT;     That  concludes  W.R.B.'s  garden  talk  for  today.     The  U.  S.  . 

Department  of  Agriculture  will  release  another  PRIlvISE  FOR  TOOT  PARI/IEHS 
throrigh  this  Station  next  Thursday. 


#  #  # 


NOT  mR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKINC-  TB!E;     10-1/2  Mimtes. 

AMOUITCELCSM ;      Growing  mushrooms  is  quite  a  "business  these  days.    Both  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  practice  it.    But  it  takes  laiowledge  and  care  to  suc- 
ceed.   And  then  of  course  you  have  to  laiow  how  to  tell  the  poisonous  kinds 
from  the  edi"ble  ones.    The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  hundreds 
of  letters  a  year  from  people  who  want  information  on  imishroom  growing.  Here's 
a  talk  on  "file  suhject  that  may  answer  a  lot  of  the  questions.     It  comes  as  this 
week*-s  PRIlvffiE  ?0S  TOTO  PARIvERS,  prepared  hy  specialists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "broadcast  "by  Station_^  . 

 ooOoo— 

I  took  down  the  receiver  told  central  the  num'ber — -  and  waited.  There 

was  a  clucking  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  a  gruff  voice  said,  HELLO. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  "is  this  the  " 

"Tliis  is  the  X.Y.Z.  Coal  Conrpany  Smith  speaking,"  the  voice  at  the 

other  end  said, 

"Wrong  namher- —  sorry,"  I  said,  and  hungup. 

I  had  "better  luck  next  time  got  the  greengrocer's  and  asked  him 

what  I  wanted  to  know, 

"Mushrooms?"  the  grocer  said,     "?/hy  we  are  selling  mushrooms  for  60  cents 
for  a  pound  "box.    Shall  I  send  you  one  today?" 

I  said  YES  hung  up  and  turned  to  ray  frieri';^ .  "You're  going  to  get 

a  treat  for  dinner  tonight,  Jake,"  I  said,     "Mushrooms  with  "bacon.    You  fry  the 
"bacon  and  keep  it  hot  when  it  's  taken  from  the  frying  pan.     Then  you  cook  the 
mushrooms  on  each  side  of  the  pan,  in  the  fr^^ings,  and  serve  on  a  platter  with 
the  strips  of  "bacon  arranged  as  a  'Dorder. 

"lij'"  wife  told  me  how  to  do  it." 

"Makesmy  mouth  water,"  said  Jrike.     "But  why  didn't  you  tell  me?    I  could 
have  gotten  mushrooms  for  you  for  nothing*" 


'^VJHEHE?"  I  nearly  shouted  it. 
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"Down  on  the  golf  green,"  Jake  said,     "f  notice  a  few  early  ones  out." 

"3ut  how  do  you  tell  the  poison  ones  from  the  good  ones?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I'd  have  to  lake  you  for  a  long  walk  to  tell  that,"  Jake  said. 
"But  I»ve  made  a  long  study  of  mushrooms  and  I  can  tell  which  ones  to  eat." 

"litashrooms  are  good  to  eat  and  toadstools  are  poif^on,"  I  said,  "Isn't 
that  right?    And  I've  also  heard  that  if  you  put  a  silveie  coin  in  the  dish 
in  which  mashrooms  are  "being  cooked  and  if  the  coin  tarnishes,  the  muslirooms 
are  poisons* Ci . '"" 

"Both  ideas  are  so  much  ruhhish,"  Jake  said,    "Those  are  old  ideas,  "but 
there's  nothing  in  'em.     The  words  r.IQSHROOM  and  TOADSTOOL  are  used  interchange- 
ahly  and  don't  indicate  whether  the  plants  are  good  to  eat  or  poisonous.  5\ir- 
thermore,  a  silver  coin  may  turn  dark  when  placed  in  a  dish  in  which  either 
GOOD  mashrooms  or  POISONOUS  ones  are  cooking.     I've  also  heard  that  if  you  can 
peel  the  skin  from  the  cap  of  a  mushroom  easily,  it's  GOOD.    Well,  that's  just 
a  superstition,  too.    Many  of  the  poisonous  species  peej  easily.    And  it  isn't 
a  safe  test  to  hoil  poisonous  mushrooms  in  salt  water,  either.    That  won't 
make  'en  good.    ITone  of  those  tests  are  worth  anything, 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Jake  went  on,  "a  collector  or  mushrooms  can't  de- 
pend on  any  simple  test.     If  a  man  intends  to  use  mushrooms  for  food,  he  m.usfe 
know  what  he's  gathering.    An  amateur  can  learn  how  to  tell  a  few  of  the  common 
ediole  varieties,  however.    He  should  "begin  "'oy  getting  exact  information  on  a 
few  good  kinds,  and  then  gather  only  those  kinds  until  he  learns  more  a"bout  the 
matter.    He  shouldn't  esrpcriment  with  strange  species." 

I  asked  Jake  where  I  could  get  some  printed  information  oh  this  propo- 
sition.   He  recommended  that  I  send  for  a  copj-  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  796- S', 
called  SOi.^  COMON  EDI3M         POISONOUS  :,^USHROOMS,  puhlished  hy  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agricult'ore.     It  tells  trie  difference,  with  pictures,  he  told  me. 

"And  hy  the  way,"  he  added — -  "that  "bulletin  contains  a  numher  of 
recir)es  on  preparing  mashrooms  for  the  tahle  in  different  wa;^"s.    Your  wife 
might  he  interested  in  that," 

Well,  we  went  on  talking  ahout  mushrooms.    As  I  say,  my  friefid  is  an 
authoritj-  on  the  suhject.    He's  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
He  told  me  that  the  mushrooms  belong  to  a  group  of  plants  classed  as  5UHG-I, 
These  plants  don't  have  any  green  coloring  matter.    Whereas  other  plants 
live  in  the  sunlight,  mashrooms  thrive  in  the  dark.    And,  like  such  plants 
as  the  violet,  the  carnation,  and  lettuce,  they  do  hest  in  cool  surroundings. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mushrooms  and  they  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
color.    The  AMANITA  group  is  the  most  poisonous.    The  HONEY-COLOESD  IvIUSHROOM, 
the  OYSTER  MUSKROOM,  the  ORANGE-MILK  J.IUSHROOM,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  CDLu.ION  or  CULTIVATED  ICTSHROOMS,  are  good  to  eat.    And  so  are  the  cor^-aon 
PEAR-SHAPED  PUTIBALL  and  the  GIANT  PUSHBALL.    But  oe  sure  you  recognize  the 
kinds. 
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"Sometimes  poisonous  mashrooms  grow  in  a  bed  of  cultivated  and  edible 
iirash.ro ora-s, "  Jake  continued,     "They  don't  grow  from  the  SPAM  furnished  by  the 
dealer,  but  may  come  in  with  the  material  used  for  making  the  beds.    A  mush- 
room grower  should  be  perfectly  familisjr  vrith.  the  cultivated  plant  in  order 
not  to  mistake  a  wild  and  poisonous  fungus  for  the  edible  mushroom." 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  ate  some  poisonous  mushrooms?"  I  asked, 

"The  first  thing  I'd  do  would  be  to  call  a  doctor,"  Jake  said.  "Then 
I'd  take  an  EMETIC,  such  as  warm  salt  water  or  mustard  water,    "^en  the  doctor 
came,  he  would  treat  mo  according  to  what  kind  of  mushroom  I  ate.    He'd  come 
prepared  to  administer  APOMOEPHIN  and  such  stimulants  as  ATHOPHIN,  DI&ITALIF, 
and  STROPEAtTTHIN, " 

Jake  went  on  to  saj  that  it's  never  safe  to  collect  the  young,  unopened 
mushrooms,  commonly  called  BUTTONS,  unless  they're  directly  connected  by 
whitisli  threadlike  strands  with  a  well-known  species.     Even  an  experienced  col- 
lector is  unable  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  poisonous  and  edible  spe- 
cies when  they're  in  the  button  stage.    Also,  when  collecting  and  identifj-ing 
mushrooms,  be  sure  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  while  they're 
fresh.     Iviashrooms  change  qiickly  after  they're  gathered, 

"HThy  couldn't  a  man  raise  his  own  supply  of  mushrooms,  Jate?"  I  asked. 

"You  could  if  you  have  a  place  to  grow  'em  and  are  willing  to  study 

a  bit,"  Jake  said.     "To  be  successful,  you  have  to  know  considerable  about 
the    p(5<fciliar  requirements  of  the  crop  and  then  fol?,ow  the  well  established 
methods  of  growing  rauslirooms.     A  man  needs  to  give  careful  attention  to  get- 
ting suitable  buildings,  good  manure,  and  pure  spawn. 

"It  isn't  even  necessary  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  start  with.  The 
time  to  expand  is  after  you've  gained  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  way  to  do  things.    Many  growers  use  old  buildings,  cellars,  basements, 
or  even  caves." 

"Isn't  it  necessary  to  heat  the  buildings?"  I  asked. 

"Depends  on  the  climate  and  the  place  you  grow  'em  in,"  Jake  said.  "In 
order  to  grow  mushrooms  successfully,  you  have  to  have  a  place  where  the  temp- 
erature is  more  or  less  constant  and  where  you  can  maintain  the  proper  degree 
of  humidity  in  the  air.     This  may  require  artificial  heating  or  re frigeration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  grow  mushrooms  ANYWHEHE  that  you  can  get  a  good 
grade  of  manure  to  grow  'em  on-*- —  if  you  keep  the  TEIvIPERATUSE  right.  Probably 
the  best  temperature  for  growing  mushrooms  is  55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  although 
a  temperature  somewhere  between  50  and  60  degrees  seems  to  be  all  riglit  if 
other  conditions  are  correct, 

"Another  thing  you  have  to  be  careful  about  is  VEITTILATIOlvT.     If  you 
fit  up  an  out-building  or  a  cellar  ,  be  sure  that  you  provide  some  good  system 
of  ventilation.    Mushrooms  need  oxygen  for  growing  as  well  as  other  plants. 
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They  also  throw  off  CAKBOITIC  ACID  GAS  in  growing  and  this  must  be  carried  out 
of  the  ■'cpj.ilding. " 

"Do  you  use  ordinary  soil  for  the  "beds?"  I  asked. 

"You  use  horse  manure,"  said  JaJse,  "and  it  must  he  fresh.    Forthermo re , 
the  manure  imst  he  from  grain- fed  animals,  preferably  bedded  with  straw.  Many 
failures  in  growing  mushrooms  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
manure.    One  grower  failed  because  he  used  manure  from  animals  which  had  been 
fed  sorgh-ujn.     The  manure  must  be  carefully  collected,  preserved,  and  composted, 
also." 

Jake  went  on  to  say  that  another  thing  the  mushroom  grower  must  be  sure 
of  is  the  SPAWST  which  is  used  to  start  the  muslirooms*    No  matter  how  carefully 
all  other  details  of  growing  have  been  followed,  failure  will  result  if  poor 
spawn  is  used.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
will  furnish  growers  with  the  names  of  dealers  who  furnish  only  PUIE-CTiJIiSUSE 
SPAWil,    You  can  buy  spawn  from  many  of  the  large  seed  firms,  but  these  firm.s 
don't  usually  feature  the  sale  of  spawn  and  few  of  them  carrj'  all  varieties. 
A  grower  ma;/  buy  spawn  in  2  different  forms:    brick  and  bottle.    Either  is 
good  if  it*s  fresh  and  properly  prepared,  but  brick  spawn  dries  out  more  quickly 
and  is  in  greater  danger  of  contamination  from  molds. 

You  v/ill  alv/ays  have  to  have  the  spawn  on  lia.nd  when  the  beds  are  preparedt 
Jake  said.    After  the  beds  are  prepared,  they  should  be  tested  daily  with  an  or- 
dinary or  hotbed  thermometer.     Insert  this  thermor.ehor  ii.fco  the  beds  5  or  6 
inches  and  talce  the  temperature.    At  first,  the  ten^j-rra'lrure  will  rise  to  about 
120  degrees  Falirenheit,     Tlien  it  will  drop,    Never  spawn  the  beds  while  the  tem.- 
perature  is  rising.    Wait  till  it  drops  to  55  or  70  degrees         then  spawn. 

We  talked  along  like  this  for  quite  a  while*    Jake  told  me  that  a  rniush- 
r»om  bed  should  come  into  bearing  in  from  S  to  10  wenks  and  the  crop  should 
bear  from  3  to  5  months,  if  conditions  are  normal. 

He  suggested  that  I  send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1587-F,  called  mSHHOOM  CULTUHE  FOR  AiVIATSIHS.  It 
contains  full  information  on  growing  and  marketing  the  crop. 

I<m  interested,   so  I  think  I  will. 


•tC      ijc      <|C      .(C      9^^      jfc  3^ 

AN^TOIMCEIffllE';    You  may  send  direct  to  Station   for  copies  of  the  two 

publications  mentioned  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  radio  PRIiv5Eil  FOR  TOWN 
FARMERS  today.  They  are:  "Farmers'  B-ulletin  796-F,  called  SOm  COMMON  POISON- 
OUS mn  EDI3IS  mSHROOMS,  and  Farmers'  Imlletin  1587-F,  called  MUSHROOM  CULTURE 
FOR  AMATEUUSc 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS.  Thursday, 

Not  for  Publication 

Speaking  Time;     9-g  minutes^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Beauty  is  more  than  skin  deep  when  it  come 


ance  of  homes  and  streets  in  town  and  when  it  comes  to  real  estate  values. 
But  it's  often  quite  a  problem  to  get  property  owners  to  see  things  past 
the  sTorface.    W.R.B.,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  advisors,  has  a  lot  of  ideas 
on  how  to  keep  up  the  good  looks  of  the  community.    He's  going  to  give 

Station  's  audience  these  ideas  today  in  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS, 

prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


— oooOooo-- 


They  tell  me  that  this  is  the  last  PRIMER  lesson  this  Spring.  Vaca- 
tion is  at  hand.  I  guess,  so  far  as  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  is  concerned. 
But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  vacation  in  sight  for  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
Thompson,  who's  trying  to  make  a  beauty  spot  out  of  what  was  a  trash  pile. 

I've  told  you  about  Thompson's  garden,  backyard  orchard,  lawn,  and 
so  on.    But  there's  one  thing  I  haven't  told  you  about.    And  that's  Thompson's 
community  beautif ication  campaign. 

Last  evening  I  took  a  little  walk  over  to  his  place  and  found  him, 
rake  in  hand,  out  in  front  of  his  place  cleaning  up  some  trash  that  had 
fallen  f'rom  a  rubbish  wagon.    Thompson  and  I  live  quite  a  way  down  the. 
street  and  the  property  further  along  this  street  isn't  improved.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  who  owns  it  and  nobody  seems  to  care  what  it  looks  like. 
Just  beyond  Thompson's  place,  someone  has  heen  using  the  gutter  as  a  dump- 
ing groxind  for  old  tin  cans  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,     I  told  Thompson  that 

what  we  need  is  a  flock  of  goats,  but  he  said  that  he'd  rather  get  out  v/ith 
a  rake,  -     -  • 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  nei^bor's  pretty  mad  abou^  l^-,'  He 
brought  the  matter  up  in  our  community  gathering  a  few  evenings  ago,  ThS* 
folks  decided  to  get  out  in'force  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  cleaning  up 
the  rubbish- and- in  making  the  whole  street  look  more  presentable,  Thompson's 
taking  a  leading  part  in  this  cajupaign.    He  says  it '  s  pretty  hard  to  get  own- 
ers^ to  take  m,ore.inte  the^ appearance  of  their  places. 

Now  over  on  the  other  street  lives  Jud  Brown,  who  keeps  his  place 
"spick  and  span."    His  hedges  are  well  trimmed,  and  his  house  is  neatly  paint- 
ed.   But  even  neighbor  Brown  has  trouble  keeping  the  terraces  in. front  of  his 
house  in  any  kind  of  shape.    Just  the  other  day,  an  automobile  backed  over. 
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the  0-0x13  and  right  square  against  the  terrace,  cutting  into  it  almost  to 
the  hedge.    Brown  gr^jmbled  atout  it,  "but  repaired  the  damage,  and  his 
place  again  looks  as  though  automohiles  never  hacked  into  lawn  terraces, 

"What's  your  idea,"  Thompson  asked  me,"  ahout  keeping  terraces  and 
the  spaces  hetween  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb  in  good  condition?    You  see, 
I  have  unimproved  property  on  both  sides  of  my  lot  and  whoever  owns  that 
property  doesn't  seem  to  he  much  interested  in  its  appearance,  especially 
outside  of  the  property  line,  and  along  the  street.     I  was  wondering  if  we 
couldn't  get  up  a  little  more  community  interest  and  arrange  somehow  to 
take  care  of  these  vacant  properties." 

I  suggested  to  Thompson  that  we  give  a  carnival  and  raise  some  money 
to  hire  a  man  to  fix  up  the  front  parts  of  these  properties  and  to  keep  the 
grass  along  the  curh  trimmed.    Possibly  we  could  plant  some  hedges  along 
the  vacant  properties  and  make  them  look  neat  from  the  front," 

That  sounded  good  to  Thompson.  He  asked  about  the  kind  of  hedge  to 
use.  He's  planning  to  plant  a  hedge  along  the  side  of  his  own  lawn.  Most 
of  our  neighbors  who  have  hedges  have  planted  the  California  Privet, 

"This  privet  is  all  right  here,"  I  said,  "but  in  the  extreme  north 
it  winter-kills,     Japanese  barberry  is  a  thorny  shrub,  has  very  beautiful 
foliage  in  the  summer,  aind  is  covered  with  red  berries  in  the  winter.  It 
grows  well  in  the  middle  sections  of  the  country  and  makes  an  excellent  hedge 
plant," 

"How  about  a  rose  hedge?"  Thompson  questioned, 

"An  excellent  idea,"   I  replied.     "Almost  any  type  of  strong  growing, 
hardy  rose  can  be  used.     Certain  of  the  evergreens  such  as  Arbor  Vitae  and 
the  Spruces,  make  good  hedges,  and  the  question  of  selGction  of  hedge  plants 
depends  largely  on  locality.     Of  course,  you  understand  that  it  takes  a  lot 
of  work  to  keep  a  hedge  looking  trim  and  neat,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
plant  you  use.    A  great  deal  depends  on  where  you  are,  the  kind  of  soil  you 
are  working  on,  and  the  temperatures  that  your  plants  have  to  endure  in  the 
winter,    For  that  reason,  native  plants  that  are  hardy  in  your  section  are 
often  the  best." 

A  part  of  Thompson's  terrace,  at  the  lower  side  of  his  lot,  consists 
of  very  poor  soil.    It's  so  steep  that  I  doubt  if  he  can  get  the  grass  to 
grow  on  it.    He  asked  what  he  could  plant  instead  of  grass. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  that  make  excellent  ground  covers 
where  grass  won't  grow,    English  Ivy  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 
Certain  of  the  low,  flat  growing  evergreens  are  excellent.    You  can  cover 
the  terrace  with  small  plants  of  the  barberry  the  same  as  you  could  use 
for  the  hedge.     If  the  ground  is  poor  they'll  grow  slowly  and  make  a  low 
dense  cover  for  the  ground.     Certain  of  the  climbing  roses  are  sometimes 
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used  as  a  gro"and  cover.     In  the  South,  there's  usually  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  Bermuda  grass  to  grow  on  these  rough  places.     In  one 
instance,  I  saw  a  "bank  covered  with  Kudzu  Vine,     Japanese  honeysuckle  will 
make  a  very  complete  cover,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  liable 
to  spread  all  over  your  yard.     Grow  grass  on  the  terraces  and  steep  places, 

if  they  are  not  so  steep  that  you  cannot  walk  up  them          but  if  you  can't 

grow  grass,  then  use  one  of  the  other  covers, 

Thompson  said  —  "How  would  it  be  to  plant  half  a  dozen  trees  along 
the  street?" 

I  told  him  that  that's  a  question  for  the  town  or  community  to  de- 
cide.   Whatever  street  planting  is  done  should  be  uniform  for  the  whole 
community.     In  no  case,  should  soft  Maples  or  any  of  the  quick-growing,  short- 
lived trees  be  used  for  street  planting.    The  kind  of  tree  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  locality.     In  the  South,  the  Live  Oak  and  the  \Yillow  Oak 
(sometimes  called  Water  Oak),  make  good  street  trees.     In  the  middle  sections 
Pin  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Elms,  and  hardy  Maples,  are  the  leading  trees  for  street 
planting.     In  the  Great  Plains,   it  may  be  necessary  in  some  localities  to 
plant  Cottonwoods,  but  the  Cottonwood  makes  a  very  poor  street  tree.  Trees 
that  grow  naturally  in  any  locality  are,  as  a  rule,  the  ones  that  should  be 
used  for  street  planting.    The  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  stately  tree  —  excellent 
for  bordering  avenues,  but  they  don't  spread  to  any  extent  nor  make  very 
much  shade.    Avoid  trees  that  have  unsightly  seed  pods  or  fruits  of  any 
kind.     In  the  Southern  States,  pecan  trees  make  excellent  shade  and  street 
trees,  while  in  parts  of  the  North,  there's  nothing  finer  than  black  walnuts 
and  hickory.     There's  nothing  that  sets  a  town  or  a  village  off  like  good 
street  tree  planting. 

"Are  trees  that  grow  in  the  woods  all  right  for  street  planting?" 
asked  Thompson, 

11 

Usually  not,"  I  said  —  "because  their  roots  have  spread  and  when 
you  dig  them  you'll  get  only  4  or  5  thick  roots  without  any  lateral  of 
feeding  roots.     It's  difficult  to  get  trees  with  that  kind  of  roots  to  grow. 
Trees  grown  in  the  nursery  row  are  best.     These  trees  are  root-pruned,  so  to 
speak,  and  have  closely  formed  heads  and  small  rootlets  that  give  the  trees 
a  good  start  when  transplanted.    Another  objection  to  trees  grown  in  the 
forest  is  that  they  are  shaded  and  crowded  by  other  trees,  and  their  tops 
are  usually  scattered  and  poorly  formed.     It  generally  pays  to  make  up  a 
fund  and  buy  nursery-grown  trees  for  street  planting." 

Thompson  had  one  more  question.    He  noticed  a  number  of  Oak  trees 
that  had  had  their  lower  limbs  all  cut  off,  leaving  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
umbrella  top*     It  struck  him  as  kind  of  queer  that  the  owner  should  have 
pruned  them  up  so  high,  so  he  stopped  and  asked  the  owner  why  he  did  it. 
His  answer  was  that  he  couldn't  get  grass  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
and  someone  had  told  him  that  if  he  trimmed  the  trees  high  he  could  get 
grass  to  grow. 
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"Perhaps  he  can»^'  I  replied,  ""but  he  has  ruined  his  trees,  and  the 
chances  are  the  trees  will  die.    '^t  least  he  has  spoiled  the  natural  "beauty 
of  every  one  of  those  trees.    "Streel;  trees  aad  those  growing  around  the 
house  should  he  triiamed  high  enough  so  that  their  "hranches  will  not  he  in 
the  way.    Ten  feet  above  the  ground  is  usually  plenty  high  enough  and 
whenever  you  get  your  trees  pruned  higher  than  that  they  look  unnatural 
and  are  not  attractive." 

ANlTOmrCEMMT:  That  concludes  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS  for  today  and  the 
PRIIvIER  series  for  this  season.     The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 

to  thank  Station  's  radio  audience  for  its  interest  in  the  programs 

and  for  its  cooperation  in  making  them  a  success. 
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